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and doubtless, in the coarse fashion of those days, made
up exactly like poor Catharine Trotter, who was described
as " a Lady who pretends to the learned Languages, and
assumes to herself the name of a Critic/'    This was a
character, however, which she would not have protested
against with much vigour, for she had now quite definitely
taken up the position of a reformer and a pioneer.    She
posed as the champion of women's intellectual rights, and
she was accepted as representing in active literary work
the movement which Mary Astell had recently foreshadowed
in her remarkable Serious Proposal to  Ladies  of  1694.
We turn again to The Female  U-'ils, and we find Marsilia
(Mrs. Manley) describing Calista to Mrs. Weilfed (Mrs. Fix) as
" the vainest, proudest, senseless Thing !    She pretends to
grammar! writes in mood and figure !  does everything
methodically !"    Yet when Calista appears on the stage,
Mrs. Manley rushes across to fling her arms around her
and to murmur: " 0 charmingest Nymph of all Apollo's
Train, let me embrace thce !"    Later on Calista says to
Mrs. Fix, the fat tailoress, " I cannot but remind you,
Madam ... I read Aristotle in his own language " ; and
of a certain tirade in a play of Ben Jonson she insists:
" I know it so well, as to have turn'd it into Latin."    Mrs.
Fix admits her own ignorance of all these things;   she
" can go no further than the eight parts of speech.'1   This
brings down upon her an icy reproof from Calista : " Then
I cannot but take the Freedom to say . . . you impose
upon the Town."    We get the impression of a preciseness
of manner and purpose which must have given Catharine
a certain air of priggishness, not entirely unbecoming,
perhaps,   but   very   strange   in   that   loose   theatre   of
William III,
Accordingly, in her next appearance, we find her complaining to the Princess (afterwards Queen Anne) that she has become " the mark of ill Nature " through recom-